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The first day of July proved to be one of those ex- 
tremely warm days, on which it is almost impossible to 
move about, and even sitting still, with the fewest possi- 
ble clothes on, is extremely uncomfortable. It was va- 
cation in school, and the children were all at home. 
Fanny did nothing all the morning but fan herself and 
say,“Oh! how hot it is! Mary, did you ever know 
such a hot day? Mamma, what shall I do?” 

Her mother advised her to have something to do, which 
would prevent her thinking of the heat; but Fanny de- 
clared it was quite impossible to do anything in such 
weather. 

However, after looking at Mary for some time, who 
was busily employed in coloring a map which she had 
drawn, she concluded to try and find some occupation. 
‘At last she took out a patchwork bed-quilt for her doll 
which she had begun long before, and seated herself to 
work. But every once ina while she stopped to com- 
plain of the heat. 

“What do you suppose all the people do whe have to be 
hard at work, in the midst of this broiling sun,” said Mary. 

«I don’t know, I’m sure, I should think they would 
give up work such hot days.” 

“Give up work! That’s not so easy when a man has 
a family dependent on him, to whom every day’s wages 
is important. Besides, many kinds of work cannot be 
suspended. There are the farmers for instance ; it is 
haying season now, and they must “ make hay while the 
sun shines,” as the proverb says. It would not do at all 
for them to sit down and fold their hands and wish it 
were not so hot. 

Fanny did not reply, but she thought she would not 
complain any more of the heat. 

After a pause she said, “ But I am afraid Mary, that 
we shan’t get our celebration ready for Independence, if 
we don’t work any to-day ; and then too, perhaps it will 
be just as warm tomorrow and next day.” 

Mary hoped not. At any rate she said they were so 
nearly ready that they could finish their preparations in 
one day, and she thought they had better get up very 
early the next morning, and work before breakfast. “I 
think,” added she, “that as we cannot work out of doors 
to-day, we had better be getting our oration ready.” 

“I thought William was going to write that.” 

“Why, you know we agreed that each of us should 
Write one, and one would choose the best.” 


“Oh dear! Well, you won’t expect me to write any 
of course.” 


“Yes, certainly, let us all try; I dare say you will 
make out very well.” 

An hour after this, the children might be seen each 
with a slate and pencil, and a look of anxious thought, 
now writing a line, then crossing it, then sitting with 
chin on hand, trying to conjure up the thoughts which 
Would not come. William however, who had, as Harry 
expressed it, a “ knack at writing,” went on very glibly. 

At last he got up very softly, and stealing on tiptoe to 
Harry’s seat, he looked over his shoulder and read aloud, 
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“Ladies and Gentlemen ; this is the 4th of July. Itisa 
day which ”— i 

“Why, Harry, is that all you have written?” 

“Tt’s too bad,” said Harry passionately, “coming and 


"| looking over my shoulder so; now see if I don’t read 
=. | yours.” 


So saying, he rushed to William’s seat, seized his 


slate, and read aloud, “Ladies and gentlemen; I rise to | 


address you on this occasion ”—Rut before he could get 
any farther, William had pulled the slate from his hands. 

“Come,” said Mary, who was apprehensive there 
was going to be a quarrel, “ never mind, boys; you may 
see mine and welcome, if you want to; and I dare say 
Fanny will let you hear hers.” 

Fanny said that she had not written a word, but the 
boys read Mary’s, and declared it capital. 

Harry said he should not write any more, for hers was 
the best, and was good enough, to which William as- 
sented, and Mary was unanimously requested to finish 
and copy hers, that William, who was to be the orator, 
might learn it in time for the grarid occasion. 

In explanation of these doings, I ought to mention 
that the children had obtained leave of their parents to 
have “a celebration,” as they called it, among themselves; 
and for this purpose, they had selected a large unfinished 
room over the woodhouse, which was commonly used 
for drying clothes. They had decorated it with branches 
and festoons of evergreens, and intended when the day 
came to have also garlands of flowers. They were to 
have an oration and a dinner, to both of which their pa- 
rents were invited. Their father was the more ready to 
concur in any little scheme of this.sort, because he was 
decidedly opposed to his boys’ mingling with others in 
the public scenes of the day, and following the soldiers, 
as they would have liked very well to do. So he aided 
their preparations as far as he could, without prying too 
closely into the nature of them—which the children kept 
a profound secret. He furnished them with an old ta- 
ble, which was converted into a rostrum, a short ladder 
by the help of which they arranged their festoons, a cold 
ham and sundry other matters for the dinner. 

The children expended so much time and ingenuity on 
these preparations, and looked forward so eagerly to the 
day for which they were made, that some disappointment 
might naturally have been expected; but none occurred. 
The cousins were all invited, and as they had known 
nothing of the pleasures which awaited them, nothing 
could exceed their delight. The unqualified praises 
which they bestowed on all the arrangements, contribut- 
ed not a little to the good-humor and enjoyment of the 
givers of the feast. 

To be sure, William came to a dead stop orice in his 
oration, just in the midst of a famous sentence about “ the 
return of this glorious day;” but luckily Mary was near 
and prompted him. It was very strange he said, when he 


had repeated it at least forty times alone, without missing 
a word. 


However, his audience applauded, vehemently, and his 
little mortification was soon over. 


“Oh how tired I am!” was the exclamation of each at 
bed-time. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
MEMOIR OF WILLIAM JOHNS, 

This little Memoir was prepared from a nar- 
rative written by the mother of the remarkable 
boy who is the subject of it; and is affectionate- 
ly inscribed to the readers of the Youth’s Com- 
panion with an earnest prayer, that God’s grace 





may move their young hearts while they read, 
to trust, love, and obey Him, as this blessed 
child did. 

William Johns was born in Alford, Mass. Jan. 
2d, 1839. At the early age of five years he 
thought and spoke much of death and eternity, 
and was grieved because he had a sinful heart. 
He sometimes asked with earnestness, ‘* M 
am I wicked? won’t God love me?” And 
assured that he loved good children, would say, 
“IT will be good. I love God; and I want toge 
to Heaven when I die.” 

Once he came to his mother weeping bitterly, 
and asked her to pray for him; when she had 
complied with the request, he clasped his own 
little hands together, and with beautiful and 
touching simplicity said, ‘‘ Lord, have mercy on 
me, forgive me, and love me.” But still he 
wept, when his mother to soothe him tenderly 
repeated, ‘Our blessed Saviour when he was 
upon earth, took little children in his arms and 
blessed them.” His eyes brightened at this, 
and he said, ‘Oh mother! God will forgive me. 
I think I shall be happy when I die.” 

He loved his Testament better than any other 
book; and often while reading it, his fond moth- 
er saw him wipe the tears from his eyes; when 
she inquired why he wept, he replied, “ Oh, 
mother! why did they crucify our Saviour? how 
could they kill him? I wish I could have seen 
him—lI think he would have put his hand on my 
head and blessed me, for he says, ‘“ Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not; 
for of such is the kingdom of Heaven,” and I am 
a little child.” 

When he was about six years old, the only 
sister of his mother died in a distant village, and 
her remains were unexpectedly brought home to 
the house of his grandmother, whom he always 
called mother. In this sore trial, when her heart 
was bowed down to the dust and almost ‘ refus- 
ed to be comforted,” William’s infant lips whis- 
pered the words of faith, and hope, and consola- 
tion. With his arms about her neck, and his 
eyes streaming with tears, he said, ‘‘ Dear, dear 
mother, don’t cry; God will raise aunt Clarissa 
up again.” 

He was patient and submissive under disap- 
pointment—if refused anything he asked for, he 
was often heard to repeat in a low sweet voice, 

“You have ten thousand blessings, child, 
Then why do you complain? 

Oh! think how kind your Maker is, 
And never fret again.” 

His manners were gentle and engaging, and 
won a way to every heart—his mother says, 
‘* Every body loved him.” And he loved every 
body; the endearing expressions he was wont te 
use to all about him, were evidently the over- 
flowings of an uncommonly tender and affee- 
tionate heart. He was grateful for favors, not 
only to his mother and other friends, but to his 
Heavenly Benefactor, from whose bountiful and 
gracious hand, he knew all good things come. 
He was kind, considerate, and ready to do good 
as far as was in his power;—one day he saw a 
poor woman in the street carrying a large bun- 
dle. ‘*Oh! mother,’ he said, ** what can I do 
to help that poor woman? I will tell you what 
I can do, I can go and help her carry the bun- 
dle ”—which he did, and received from her many 
thanks. He was grieved at sin in others. One 
day, hearing some wicked boys swear, he gently 
reproved them; and said to his mother weeping, 
‘‘he hoped God would forgive them.” Indeed 
this sin seemed peculiarly offensive to him, as it 
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is to all who truly love and revere that sacred 
name which swearers are wont to profane, and 
he often said with much apparent sorrow, “the 
boys swore, and I would not stay with them.” 

But that which seems to us most remarkable 
in one so young, is the calmness with which he 
thought and spoke of death, even when in per- 
fect health. We know the thoughts of death are 
very terrible to the unsanctified heart—to take a 
last farewell of kindred and friends, to close the 
eyes forever upon the glorious sun, and beautiful 
world—to lie down in the cold dark grave—but 
above all, to go to the Judgment alone, sin all 
unatoned for, no Saviour’s precious blood to 
wash out the guilty stains, no Almighty Friend 
to bear the overwhelming burden, no prevailing 

ercessor to stand between the trembling crim- 

al and his offended Judge—and to hear the 
final sentence from which there is no appeal— 
these are fearful thoughts; and he who has not 
learned to trust the Saviour, turns away with 
trembling from their contemplation. But it was 
not so with William; death, Heaven, eternity, 
were familiar and pleasing thoughts to him long 
before his last fatal sickness. He did not dwell 
upon the painful precursors and sad accompani- 
ments of death, the lingering sickness, the last 
struggle, the mouldering body in its lonely pris- 
on house; but his thoughts were all bright and 
cheerful of the spirit’s blessedness in Heaven, 
and its reunion there with those it had loved on 
earth. Once, but a few days before he was 
taken sick, he said to his mother, ‘I long to be 
with my aunt Clarissa in Heaven.” 

His sickness was very painful, but he bore it 
all patiently. He felt from the figst that he 
should not recover, but it did not terrify him. 
He often said, ‘‘God loves me, and I love God; 
my little soul will be happy.” His mother’s 
grief alone seemed to move him, and he fre- 
quently tried to comfort her. 

‘¢ Dear mother,” he said upon one occasion, 
And 


*¢ don't cry; God will raise me up again.” 
upon another, “* Oh, my dear mother! don’t cry 
for me; my little soul will be happy, for I am 


God’s.” ‘The day before he died, after lying 
quietly for a long time, he looked at his mother 
and said, ‘‘my soul will be happy; I think my 
soul will be happy.” Then raising his eyes to 
Heaven and clasping his hands together he re- 
peated with a sweet smile, 

“J thank the goodness and the grace, 

_ Which on my birth has smiled, 

And made me in my early days, 

A happy Christian child.” 

The last night of his life, one of his watchers 
asked him whether he would rather die or live. 
He replied with a smile, “I had rather die.” 
And when his mother, not long after, said to him, 
‘‘my child, are you willing to die?” he answer- 
ed, ‘“* Yes, God will take me home.” 

Death was now very near; he was aware of it, 
and calmly bade his friends farewell. While his 
mother hung weeping over him, he said to her, 
“You have been a good mother to me, don’t 
cry.”’ Then raising his little feeble hand, now 
cold with the approach of death, tenderly and re- 
peatedly wiped the tears from her eyes. This 
was his last act of love for his sorrowing mother, 
soon after he “fell asleep. Happy child! he has 
done forever with sin, sickness, and sorrow; and 
gone, where God himself “ shall wipe away all 
tears from his eyes.” Happy child! very gently 
did his Heavenly Father deal with him, in early 
-sanctifying his heart,and taking him home sosoon. 

My dear young readers, do you, like William, 
love to think of Heaven? do you love to think 
that when you die, you will go there and be for- 
ever with the Saviour? Have you truly given 
Him your whole heart; and do you always try 
to love and obey Him? then you are happy in- 
deed; and if it should please God to take you, 
even as early as he took Willlam, when you 
have passed little more than eight years in the 
world, yet you will not fear, for Jesus will be 
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with you through the “ dark valley,” and then 
receive you to Himself. 

This little boy died at Stockbridge, Mass. 
where his parents now reside, Sept. 1, 1838, at 
the age of eight years and eight months. 

He was called William Carpenter after the 
name of his father-in-law, to whom he was 
strongly attached, and who had a strong affec- 
tion for him as an only son. 

Stockbridge, Nov. 1st, 1840. 
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THE HAPPY MUTE, 


The little story which I now write, is no in- 
vention of my own. The subject of my history 
was a boy as dear to me as ever was a child to 
its parents. A year and a half has scarcely pass- 
ed since I saw him depart to be with Christ; and 
often do I look back with thankful wonder on 
his short but happy life—his slow and painful, 
yet most joyful death; and then I look forward 
to the period when, through the blood and right- 
eousness of that Saviour whom he so dearly 
loved, I hope to meet my precious charge in the 
mansions of glory. 

John B , was deaf and dumb. His parents 
were poor people in a very humble rank of life, 
and had no means of affording any instruction 
to their child, whose situation seemed to shut 
him out from all hope of it. They had one son, 
a few years older than John, and four daughters. 
Living in the suburbs of a county town in the 
south of Ireland, and subsisting on the produce 
of two cows, with what the father and eldest son 
might occasionally earn by working in the fields, 
they were, of course, very poor. But I was 
glad to find that they did not consider poverty 
to be an excuse for vice; and John’s mother re- 
marked to me—‘‘ Though we could teach our 
child no good, we have kept him from learning 
evil, and have never suffered him to play about 
the streets with bad children. We watched over 
him—we could do no more.” 

John B , was brought to me by a little 
companion, also deaf and dumb, towards the 
close of a cold day in October, 1823. He was 
then more than eleven years old, but looked 
scarcely nine. His aspect was remarkably mild 
and engaging, combining the simplicity of an in- 
fant with a great deal of respectful modesty. 
He was poorly clad, but very clean; and when 
his little bare feet had made acquaintance with 
the warm hearth-rug before my fire, and a good 
many wistful looks into my face had convinced 
him that he had found a friend, he became ex- 
ceedingly well pleased with his new situation. 
New, indeed, it was to him; for I afterwards 
found that he had never before seen a carpeted 
room, nor anything superior to the contents of 
his father’s cabin; and I well remember his 
mounting a chair to peep through what he sup- 
posed to be a window—a looking-glass—and 
falling down in affright at suddenly beholding the 
reflection of his own face in the mirror. 

John did not appear at all expert in express- 
ing himself by signs. Generally I have found 
the deaf and dumb remarkably animated and 
adroit in so doing; but he was naturally reserv- 
ed, and the perfect seclusion in which he had 
lived, through the watchful care of his family, 
had afforded him little opportunity for exercis- 
ing his ingenuity in that way. I could not get 
any answer to the various gestures that I used in 
the way of inquiry, encouragement, and remark; 
but a very affectionate smile told me that he de- 
lighted to be noticed, and therefore I went on. 
Having some large alphabets cut out, I took the 
three letters, D, O, G, and arranging them to- 
gether, I pointed to the word, and then to a dog, 
until I was persuaded that he understood the con- 

















nection between them. Showing him a man in 
the street, I formed the word M, A, N, in the 
same way, and likewise H, A, T. I then shuf- 


fled all the letters together, and required of hin 
to pick out what would represent the dog—the 
same with man and hat; and after a great map 
attempts I found him beginning to enter with 
some interest into the sport—for I took especia| 
care, by the most playful looks and manner, t) 
give it the appearance of amusement. Confip. 
ing the lesson to these three words, I then shoy. 
ed him how to make the letters that compose 
them on the fingers; and sent him away with 
more learning in his head than ever it had ¢a;. 
ried before. 

His parents were most grateful on hearin 
that their child had met with an instructor, anq 
from the first day of our acquaintance the deg 
boy seemed to love me with “all the veins” of 
his warm Irish heart. That attachment grey 
and strengthened for the space of seven year 
and a half; it spoke in every action, every look; 
but never so brightly as when, at last, he turned 
his dying eyes upon me, and smiled until they 
were fixed and sealed in the darkness of death, 
It is not my purpose to write now a full history 
of John B Many things I have to say of 
him, that must be reserved for a larger book, if 
God spares me; but I wish to give such an x. 
count of my plans and progress with him, x 
may encourage others to similar attempts, when 
they meet with the uninstructed deaf and dumb, 

I have already mentioned, that the first |e. 
son given to the boy was in words, without re. 
garding the general plan of previously teaching 
the alphabet. This was learned by degrees, » 
he made each letter on the fingers, when lhe 
placed the printed characters before him. Mos 
people, I believe, know what is meant by speak. 
ing on the fingers; that is, expressing the sever 
al letters of the alphabet by putting the hands 
into different positions. It is soon learned, and 
forms a very easy and expeditious mode of cor 
versing. John was soon able to spell many 
short words when shown the objects that they 
represented, such as cat, pen, ink, tea, cup, tray, 
and others—always first putting the proper le- 
ters in regular order before him, then makiy 
those letters on the fingers also. 

At the same time I commenced teaching bin 
to write, in the usual way,on a slate. This was 
slower work than the other; but he took extraor- 
dinary pains to succeed in whatever I wished 
him to do; and such will be the case in almost 
every instance when an attempt is affectionately 
made to instruct the deaf and dumb. They feel 
a difference between themselves and _ others, 
they are conscious of being under some peculiar 
disadvantage; they see those around them ei 
dently interchanging thoughts and _ purposes by 
some medium to them unknown; and no soont! 
do they find themselves taking one step towart! 
the enjoyment of a similar privilege, than they 
are eager to advance, particularly if they be 
little discouraged from using signs. John, lilt 
others, had some gesture to express most things 
but I never chose to understand by a sign whi! 
I knew that he could spell. Thus, if he was ¢* 
ing out, I would hide his hat, and vain were @l 
his inquiring looks, his hand placed on his head; 
and then pointing to the street, or even anothe! 
hat—I appeared quite unconscious of his meal 
ing, until the word “hat ” was spelt on the fit 
gers; and thenI immediately delivered it to him. 
This rule is of great importance; for the det! 
and dumb will rarely, if ever, use a word, when 
the corresponding sign is understood. 

For a long while my pupil only learnt the pt 
per names of objects with which he was dail 
conversant; but when I caught a sign for #! 
thing easy to spell, I made him use the lettes® 
Thus, bad, good, large, small, light, dark, an 
other adjectives, were taught as occasion calle 
them forth. Seeing once the word “and,” l* 
asked, by an inquisitive shake of the head, wh 
it meant. I tied a piece of thread upon the pe 
and passed it round the inkstand, telling bi® 











that the thread was “‘ and.’’ He was delighted: 
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sein 
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and e 


ver after used the conjunction correctly. 
| mention this to prove how much may be done 
py watching opportunities of familiar illustration. 
Children do not first learn their native tongue 
rammatically, but by catching a word here and 
<a with its signification. In the same way, 
by a ready use of the finger alphabet, any per- 
rson may enable a deaf and dumb child to ac- 
wire considerable knowledge of ordinary lan- 
4 e, while the thirst for information, once 
awakened, is found insatiable in these most help- 
jess, most interesting beings.—Hartford paper. 
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THE BOY WHO HAD HIS OWN WAY. 


enry Hayden gave his parents and teachers 
much trouble by his perverse, ungovernable tem- 
r. He might truly be termed a spoiled child. 
His parents sought to gratify his wishes in every 
respect, and by so doing injured him, and event- 
ually brought sorrow upon themselves. Once, 
when his teacher corrected him, he said to one 
ef his school-mates ‘I don’t mind getting pun- 
ished if | can have my own way. I am deter- 
mined to do so again the first chance I get.” 
One day, when he returned from school, he 
told his mother he was going to ride on Mr. D’s 
horse. Mrs. Hayden knew the animal was very 
unmanageable, and requested him not to go. 
Finding her arguments ineffectual in convincing 
Henry that it would be dangerous for him to at- 
tempt to manage the horse, she told him he must 
not go to the stable. But he paid no attention 
to her commands. The hostler helped him to 
mount the horse, and he rode round the stable 
delighted with his achievement. He then _pass- 
edthe house in which he lived, and in order to 
display his skill in horsemanship to his mother, 
he struck the horse. This enraged the fiery an- 
imal. He reared and threw his unskilful rider 
upon a pile of stones that lay in the road, and 
was out of sight in an instant. 
ry Hayden, senseless. od 
profusely from a deep wound in his forehead. 
He presented a ghastly spectacle. 
passed before he had an interval of reason. 





wrung with the keenest anguish. 


character. 


tered school. 


No. 


to his school-mates. 
in the alphabet. 


ters, the instructors gave up in despair. 
then evident that he was an idiot for life. 


Two years after this afflicting event, his wretch- 
ed parents left the home of their childhood, and 
I have not heard from 


removed to the far west. 
them since. 


Before this sad accident, Henry was a very 
interesting child. 'Those who saw him were de- 
lighted with his intelligent countenance, and 
bright, penetrating eye. But, oh! how sad the 
It was painful to see the large scar, 
which deformed his forehead, and it would have 
made your heart ache to observe the idiot gaze 
with which he stared at his old friends and play- 


change! 


mates. 


This is a true history of one who was bent 
O, my young 
friends, take warning from the sad fate of Hen- 
We know not the dreadful suffer- 
Perhaps his parents, worn out 
with grief which gnawed upon their hearts, have 
left their idiot son to the cruel persecution of an 
unfeeling world. Perhaps he is now wandering 
from village to village, sleeping in barns and 


upon “having his own way.” 


ty Hayden. 
ings he has felt. 


There laid Hen- 
The blood was flowing 


Several weeks 
His 
parents watched by his bedside with their hearts 
In his delirium, 
his thoughts dwelt upon the scenes and events 
which had developed his unamiable traits of 
‘“‘T had my way,” was more than 
once unconsciously uttered by him who was to 
suffer the penalty for doing wrong during his life. 

Four months passed, and Henry Hayden en- 
He did not appear as he had for- 
merly done, prompt in his lessons and superior 
He knew not a letter 
His brain was injured. After 
trying several months to teach him to say his let- 
It was 


hearts? 

O, that all parents might avoid a share in their 
grief, by early forming in their children a habit 
of prompt obedience. A Frienp To THE Young. 
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THE SINGING SCHOOL, 
‘“s He has no voice.” 


I suppose that all my young readers have 
heard of Peter Parley; how he used to get all 
his children around him, and tell them a great 
many pretty stories about other countries, of 
their manners and customs, religion and laws, 
how the children were taught to read, and what 
sports they had, and how they employed their 
time when they grew up; what great curiosities 
there were, and very many other things, which 
the children used to like to hear. Peter Parley 
was very fond of children, and the children al- 
ways wanted the time to come, when he would 
tell them one of his pretty stories. I remember 
how we used to climb upon his knee, and teaze 
him to tell us a story; and we generally succeed- 
ed, for he was so fond of children that he sel- 
dom refused to gratify us with a story, which he 
thought would convey some useful instruction to! 
our young and tender minds. 

But among all his stories, I never heard him 
say anything about children’s singing. I have 
since wondered how this could be, for he was 
very fond of good music, and I am sure all the 
children would have been very much gratified to 
have heard him relate to them something about 
the music of birds, and of children’s music. But 
I suppose he thought with all the rest of the peo- 
ple in those days, that labor spent in teaching 
music to children, was little better than lost. 
For this, however, there may have been a good 
reason. Since interval, tone, chord, rhythm, dy- 
namics, &c. might have been quite as unintelli- 
gible to him as to us. But in those days, music 
was not so much regarded as it is now. Ver 
few, as it was thought, were blessed with what 
was then called a voice to sing. It was supposed 
that some had a voice to sing given them by na- 
ture, and that others were not thus favored. I 
recollect when I was about fourteen years old, 
the schoolmaster in our district proposed getting 
up a singing school. At that time schoolmasters 
were not paid so well for their services, as they 
are now—being obliged to resort to other means 
of getting a living than school keeping. This 
was the case with ourteacher. He not only had 
small pay, but had to board round among the 
parents, which was very inconvenient, as some 
lived at a great distance from the school house, 
and there being a great many scholars, he fre- 
quently would not board more than three days in 
a place, and then would have to pack up, bag 
and baggage, and be off to some other part of 
the district. Well, to our singing school. Our 
teacher went through all the district, to see how 
many would like to send their children to the 
school. I recollect very well his call at our 
house. I was just then driving out the cattle and 
sheep which had broken into the garden, and 
were eating up all the turnips and cabbages. I 
was hallooing with all my might to frighten them 
away, just as he entered the door. I mistrusted 
his object in calling, for I had heard it whisper- 
ed among the scholars, that there was to be a 
singing school. So I put up the fence as quick 
as possible, and ran into the house to persuade 
my mother to let me go; but what was my as- 
tonishment when I heard my mother say, I could 
not go, for I had no voice.. I had just then been 
hallooing to the cattle, and could have been 
heard half a mile, which my mother certainly 





sheds, pelted by rude boys, and often asking in schoolmaster 1] had no voice, was more than I 
vain for a shelter from the piercing wind or driv-|could comprehend, for certainly I read every 
ing storm. But if his parents live, who can esti- | day in school, said all my tables, and talked as 
mate the bitterness of grief which fills their|loud as any of the boys, going home from school; 
and how she could say I had no voice, and that 


before my teacher, was what I did not under- 
stand. I had always been trained up to tell the 
truth, and you may imagine how I felt, when my 
mother, as I thought, set me the first example of 
telling a falsehood. I have since learned that 
she meant I could not learn to sing, and for want 
of suitable language to convey her meaning, she 
used the too common expression ‘he has no 
voice.” However, our schoolmaster persuaded 
my mother to let me go and try. Being rather 
a practical man, and understanding something 
of the philosophy of the voice, he gave my moth- 
er to understand that I could learn to sing, that 
there were very few who could not learn, with © 
proper instruction. He said that his system of 
teaching was entirely new—that he did not fol- 
low the old plan, which turned out one-half or 
three-fourths, for want of voices, for, in his opin- 
ion, all had voices, and I rather believed him. 
He said that his system was brought from Ger- 
many, and was called the Pestalozzian system, 
from Pestalozzi, its author. He said that in 
Germany, all the children were taught to sing, 
and told such wonderful stories about it, that my 
mother was delighted with the idea that I should 
be able to learn. I really believe my mother 
was so pleased with our teacher, that she thought 
he could almost make me a voice. At any rate 
she fixed me off to singing school, with new 
books, (for our master introduced some new 
books, which he said were made on the Pesta- 
lozzian system,) and she bade me do my best to 
learn to sing; for she said ‘‘ how pleasant it would 
be to have one singer in the family, who could 
amuse the little children with a song,” and _per- 
haps some day I should be able to sing in the 
singing seats. 

I did not need her injunctions, for I was so 
delighted with the idea of learning to sing, that 
I took all the pains possible; and I now have 
reason to believe, that I am qualified to sit in 
the singing seats. My mother also looks back 


Y | with a great deal of satisfaction to that day, when 


our teacher said that I had avoice. I havea 
great deal more to tell about our schoolmaster. 
[Musical Visiter. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
FIVE ORPHANS, 

Mr. Editor,—I was called recently to attend 
the funeral of the father of five interesting chil- 
dren, the youngest of whom was not two years 
of age. Their mother had been dead but little 
more thanayear. They are thus cast, orphans, 
upon him concerning whom the psalmist has said 
—‘‘ when my father and my mother forsake me, 
then the Lord will take me up.” Two are old 
enough to be in some measure sensible of their 
bereft and desolate condition; while the others, 
if God should spare them, must live many years 
to learn their loss. To look upon this group of 
children, called thus early to drink to its very 
dregs the cup of earthly sorrow, was affecting in- 
deed. And most of them assembled on this fu- 
neral occasion, were affected even toteurs. To 
be deprived of our natural protectors thus pre- 
maturely—to look and look, but look in vain for 
parental support, protection, counsel and affec- 
tion, when they seem to be most needed, is one 
of the bitter cups of human woe. But the loss of 
father and mother, though a loss which nothing 
earthly can supply, is not irreparable. It may 
be made up, yea, more than made up in Gop. In 
him, sooner or later, every joy is assuaged, every 
sorrow removed, which sin has brought in its 
train.—If this should meet the eye of any thus 
bereft, let them look up to him who is the father 
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protection and support, for counsel and affection 
than the ‘best earthly parent. His eye and his 
heart and his hand are every where, to see, and 
pity and relieve. His wisdom and power are in- 
finitely greater, his pity and care incomparably 
stronger and more tender, than any earthly pa- 
rent can possess. And let all children learn to 
make God their father. Let those, whom he is 
blessing with the care and love of earthly pa- 
rents, not forget him who has a stronger claim 
upon them for their gratitude and obedience 
than any other being in the Universe. God can 
do more—nay, he actually docs more for them, 
every day and hour, than the dearest earthly 
friend. He gives life and health and every tem- 
poral blessing. He shields from danger and 
death in ten thousand forms, when even parental 
wisdom and love could avail nothing. And what 
is more, he saves the soul. This no earthly pa- 
rent can do. Our parents have never died to 
save our souls, and if they had, it would have 
been to no purpose. A sacrifice far more costly 
than they could offer was required. But Christ 
has died. And his death secures the salvation 
of all who repent of sin and believe inhim. Pa- 
rental love has no power of itself to warm the 
heart. But the love of God has. This takes 
away the stony heart and gives a heart of flesh 
—subdues the love of sin, and implants the love 
of holiness. And God never dies! He is the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever! He is 
now, and will always continue to be, as able and 
willing to bless all who trust in him as he has 
ever been. O, who then would not become 


a child of God? D. Sewatt. 
Maine, November 15th, 1840. 
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VARIETY. 








The Sailor. 


I want to call your attention, dear children, to the poor 
sailor. If you could only be with him sometimes, and 
see some of his dangers and trials, I think, surely, you 
could not forgiet him, and would often pray to God to 
take care of h m. 

It has been estimated that out of every sixteen sailors 
who die, eleven are drowned or wrecked ; and so very 
severe is their labor and exposure, that not one in twenty 
live over forty-five years. 

The sailor is generally exceedingly open-hearted, and 

teful for kindness shown him. One, for instance, be- 
ing at a Bethel, and observing how the minister exerted 
himself in preaching for the salvation of sinners, said af- 
terwards, “how I did wish I could give him a pull.” 
He alluded to sailors assisting one another on board 
ship, in pulling the ropes; and he could not bear to sit 
still while the preacher did all the work. 

When sailors are converted to God, they can do much 
good, as they sail to so many parts of the world, and can 
tell the poor heathen about the Saviour. Then how glad 
we should all be, when we see Bethels erected for their 
convenience and comfort; for at sea they are tossed 
about upon the billows of the deep, and have to work 
day and night:—at the Bethel, they can feel at home, 
and can rest from their toils. At sea, they hear the 
roaring of the wind, and the dashing of the mighty wa- 
ters :—at the Bethel, they hear the whisperings of God’s 
Holy Spirit, and the glad news of salvation, through our 
risen Redeemer. They will then, on returning to sea, 
be enabled to adopt the language of the poet :— 

‘“‘ The seas may swell—the storms may beat 
And toss my little bark ; 

But Jesus is my safe retreat, 
Though all without be dark.” [S. S. Gleaner. 


Let Me be Panished, not James. 

In the school taught by Mr. Kilpin, were two boys, 
brothers, from eleven to twelve years old. One of them 
had, after repeated admonition, manifested determined 
obstinacy, and sulky resistance. Mr. Kilpin told him 
that the result of such conduct would be a chastisement 
not easily to be forgotten. He was preparing to inflict 
it on the still-hardened child, when his brother (Paul) 
came forward and entreated that he might bear the pun- 
ishment in his place. 

Mr. Kilpin remarked, “ My dear Paul, you are one of 
my best boys, you have never needed chastisement ; 
your mind is tender; I could not be so unjust as to give 
you pain, my precious child.” He replied, “I shall en- 
dure more pain to witness his disgrace and suffering 
than any thing that you could inflict upon me; he is a 
little boy, and younger and weaker than I am: pray, sir, 





allow me to take all the punishment, I will bear any 
thing from you ; O do, do, sir! take me in exchange for 
my naughty brother.” 

“Well, James, what say you to Paul’s noble offer ?” 
He looked at his brother, but made no reply. Mr. Kil- 
pin stood silent. Paul still entreated that the punish- 
ment might be inflicted on him, and wept. Mr. Kilpin 
said, “did you ever hear of any one who bore stripes 
and insults to shield offenders, Paul?” “O yes, sir! 
the Lord Jesus Christ gave his back to the smiters for 
us poor little sinners; and by his stripes we are healed 
and pardoned. O, sir! pardon James for my sake, let 
me endure the pain; I can bear it better than he.” 

“ But your brother does not seek pardon for himself, 
why should you feel this anxiety, my dear Paul ? does 
he not deserve correction?” “QO yes, sir! he has broken 
the rules of the school, after repeated warnings ; you 
have said he must suffer; therefore, as I know you would 
not speak an untruth, and the laws must be kept, and as 
he is sullen and will not repent, what can be done, sir? 
Please to take me, because I am stronger than he.” 

The boy then threw his arms around his brother’s 
neck, and wetted his sulky, hardened face, with tears of 
tenderness. This was rather more than poor James 
could stand firmly. His tears began to flow ; his heart 
melted, he sought forgiveness, and embraced his brother. 

Mr. Kilpin clasped both in his arms, and prayed for a 
blessing on them from Him of whom it is said, in Isaiah 
liii. 5, “ He was wounded for our transgressions,” > 

Tb 


Charles Always Knows his Lesson. 


I like to hear that. Do you always know your lesson ? 
Perhaps you will say, no, but would like to know it al- 
ways, if you could. How is it then that it is not so? 

When I go home, I sit down and look at my questions, 
then look at the Bible, and very often cannot find any 
answer there; then I get discouraged, put the book 
aside, and think no more about it. But, sir, may I ask 
you how it is, that Charles always knows his lesson so 
well ?—I will tell you with pleasure. 

I understand that the first thing he does, is to go over 
his lesson with his sister, and select all the questions for 
which he can find answers in the Bible, they then learn 
them perfectly, and immediately after supper, repeat 
them to their mother. She then takes up all the ques- 
tions she can answer for them, and before they go to 
bed, kneels down and prays to God, that they might re- 
member and understand what they have learned. 

But there yet remains some questions unanswered, 
these they take to their teacher or superintendent, (for 
Charles always knows where they live,) and he explains 
all to them. Thus Charles is always ready with his les- 
son, consequently always feels happy and ready for Sun- 
day morning to come, and his teacher is always glad to 
see him.—Ib. 


—_—_—-—- 
Missionary Zeal of a Poor Woman. 


A poor woman had attended a missionary meeting a 
few years since. Her heart was moved with pity. She 
looked around on her house and furniture to see what 
she could spare for the mission. She could think of 
nothing that would be of anyuse. Atlength she thought 
of her five children, three daughters and two sons. She 
entered her closet, and consecrated them to the mission. 
Two of her daughters are now in heathen lands and the 
other is preparing to go. Of her sons, one is on his way 
to India, and the other is preparing for the ministry, and 
inquiring on the subject of a missionary life.—Stated by 
Rev. W. S. Plumer, at a meeting of the Virginia Baptist 
Education Society. 

—— 
Cyrus. 

Cyrus, when a youth, being at the court of his grand- 
father Cambyses, undertook, one day, to be cup-bearer 
at table. It was. the duty of this officer to taste the 
liquor before it was presented to the king. Cyrus, with- 
out performing this ceremony, delivered the cup in a 
very — manner to his grandfather. The king ob- 
served the omission, which he imputed to forgetfulness. 
“No,” replied Cyrus, “I was afraid to taste, because I 
apprehended there was poison in the liquor: for, not 
long since, at an entertainment which you gave, I ob- 
served that the lords of your court, after drinking of it, 
became noisy, quarrelsome, and frantic. Even You sur, 
seemed to have forgotten that you were a king. 


The Praying Scholar. 

A Sabbath School scholar, aged about seven years, 
was known for some time, after getting up in the morn- 
ing, to go into a garret at the top of the house. His 
mother (who was a widow) called him one day to come 
down to breakfast; her son not answering, she went 
softly up stairs, and when she got near the door of the 
garret, she heard her child fervently praying that God 





would pardon his sins, bless the Sabbath School, &c. 





When he came down, his mother asked him whethe 


Ee, 
had a book ; he burst into tears, and said— 
but I go up and pray every morning.’ 


God Provides for Children. 


A friend once said to the Rev. Moses Brown,—«g},; 
you have just as many children as the patriarch Jaco): 
True, answered the good old divine ; and I have also Jy. 
cob’s God to provide for them. 


—p—— 
THE LITTLE BLIND BOY. 


Once there was a good little boy in Scotland, 
about eight years old, who took the small pox, 
and when he grew better, it was found it had 
shut up both his eyes, so that he could see noth- 
ing. He had been such a gentle good boy, that 
al] the family loved him, and led him about, and 
were very kind to him. He had a little sister 
Annie, twelve years old, who used to find amuse- 
ment for him; and when it came warm weather, 
she would take him to walk in the country. 

One day they took a long walk, and sat down 
at the foot of a greattree. ‘ Annie,’ said James, 
‘what a pleasant day this is. The air feels so 
soft and warm to my face. I hear the brook 
racing on the smooth stones, and the sheep and 
lambs bleat. How I wisi I could see them 
again. Hark! there is a thrush singing over 
our heads. O! how beautiful it used to be to 
sit down here, and look to the far away bills, and 
the clear blue sky, and see the mill yonder, and 
the pretty ducks in the pond,—Ah, Annie, I think 
I never shall see these things again.’ 

Then the little boy thought how dismal itwould 
be to be always blind and dark, and feel so help- 
less and sad; and he begantocry. “Don’t cry, 
Jamie,” said his dear sister, “may be you'll see 
yet. There was Daniel Scott, you know, had 
the small pox, and was blind for weeks; but he 
got well, and now he sees as well as any body. 
Beside, you know,” said she, “ God will do right 
about it, as dear mother says; and if he leaves 
you to be blind, will make you happy some oth- 
er way. Beside, we all do what we can for you; 
and I will read to you, and it will not be so 
bad.” 

But poor James kept thinking of his misfor- 
tune, and sat with his head bent down upon his 
hands, with his elbows on his knees, and kept 
oncrying. The floo: of tears pressed their way 
between his eye-lids which had stuck together, 
and when he lifted up his head, he cried out,“ 0 
Annie, I can see! There’s the brook and the 
mill, and the sheep!” O how gladIam! Annie 
was as joyful a he, and hurried him to return 
home so as to tell the good news; but James 
could hardly walk, for he wanted so to look 
abouthim. “Oh!” said he, “how little do chil- 
dren know of the blessing of sight. Ifthey had 
only lost it awhile like me, they would never 
cease to thank God for eye-sight.” 

You may think how pleased they all were at 
home. At night when the father prayed in the 
family, and came to thank God for restoring dear 
little James, and he almost wept for joy. James 
soon got his sight completely ; and when he grew 
up to be a man, he never forgot to be grateful to 
his heavenly Father that he was not blind— 
Mother’s Monthly Journal. 
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THE TWO PONIES. 


Charles and Frederick had ponies both equally good; 
They were active and gentle, they galloped or stood, 


Just as suited their young masters’ pleasure. 
Little Charles had a bright and most beautiful bay ; 


Master Fred had a hanasome and high-mettled gray; 


And the boys were both pleased beyond measure. 
But when several months had passed quickly away, 
A great change was observed in the spirited gray ; 

is appearance I always remember. 


He was thin, he was rough, he was weak, he was lame; 
You could not have guessed that the steed was the same, 


Which had been so admired in December. 


But the cause of this change all might soon ascertain, 
Master Frederick of none but himself could complait, 


When he saw the poor beast look so badly ; 
He had rode him so hard, and had used him so ill, 
*T was a wonder the pony could carry him still ; 
For, indeed, he had treated him sadly. 
The poor gray very soon to the country was sent ; 
Little Frederick his cruelty now may repent, 
For his prospect is certainly dreary. 
Charles, who kindly has treated the beautiful bay, 
May canter along, feeling happy and gay ; 
Whilst on foot Fred must trudge till he’s weary. 


